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had  become  the  highways  of  a  growing  town. 


As  was  the  custom  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  Bay 
Colony,  a  church  was  erected,  school-houses  built,  a  grist 
and  saw  mill  established  along  the  water-way. 

The  rude  bridges  of  the  Indians,  of  fallen  trees,  had 
given  way  to  substantial  ones  of  timber,  over  which  carts 
could  be  drawn. 

The  axes  of  the  farmers  cleared  many  acres  of  the 
forest  growth;  their  plows  tilled  the  soil;  Nature  smiled 
on  the  people,  giving  them  bountiful  harvests;  prosperity 
was  at  their  door  as  the  storm-clouds  gathered  in  the 
summer  of  1675,  when  Philip  Metacomet  struck  the 
war-post  chanting  his  battle  song,  beginning  the  frightful 
carnage  which  only  ended  with  his  death  the  year  fol- 
lowing. 

The  Great  Swamp  Fight "  of  the  Narragansett  cam- 
paign, on  the  19th  of  December,  1675,  resulted  so  dis- 
astrously for  the  Indians  that  it  was  hoped  the  colonists 
would  have  a  respite  from  further  trouble  for  a  while  at 
least. 

It  proved  not  so,  for  with  the  coming  of  the  new  year 
(1676),  while  the  ground  was  white  with  the  winter's 
snow,  the  Indians  started  again  on  the  war  path.  Attacks 
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were  made  on  towns  in  Plymouth  and  Providence  planta- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  they  fell  on  several  in  Massa- 
chusetts. In  January  Mendon  was  burned.  On  the  loth 
of  February  Lancaster  was  assailed,  and  half  the  town 
destroyed,  besides  losing  forty  captives.  On  February 
21  half  of  Medfield  went  up  in  flames,  and  twenty  of  the 
inhabitants  were  killed.  Weymouth  and  Plymouth  were 
next  visited. 

Groton  suffered  from  three  attacks,  on  the  2d,  9th,  and 
13th  of  March,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  every 
building  in  the  town  except  four  garrison  houses. 

Springfield,  Northampton,  Warwick,  Rehoboth,  and 
Providence  all  suffered  losses  as  well.  On  March  10 
they  first  appeared  in  Sudbury. 

On  Sunday,  March  26,  Marlborough  was  partly 
destroyed,  the  people  seeking  refuge  in  the  garrisons. 
The  smoke  from  the  burning  houses  as  well  as  the  sound 
of  musketry  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  men  of 
Sudbury,  and  twenty  brave  sons  marched  to  Marlborough 
to  render  what  aid  they  could.  They  reached  one  of 
the  garrisons  safely,  joining  Captain  Brocklebank ;  then 
with  twenty  men  picked  from  the  several  garrisons 
they  marched  forth  under  cover  of  the  night,  while  the 
Indians,  wearied  with  their  efforts,  were  sleeping,  not 
dreaming  of  an  attack  from  the  whites,  as  their  force 
numbered  three  hundred. 

Guided  by  the  light  of  the  camp  fires,  Brocklebank 
and  his  force  discovered  the  foe  before  daybreak. 
Taking  their  positions  silently,  at  the  signal  they  opened 
fire  on  the  enemy,  who,  aroused  so  suddenly  from  their 
sleep,  were  taken  by  such  complete  surprise  that  they 
made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  then  fled,  having  thirty 
men  wounded,  fourteen  of  whom  it  is  said  died.  Netus, 
the  Nipmuc  chief,  was  one  of  the  slain.  This  affair  prob- 
ably prevented  an  attack  on  Sudbury  the  same  day. 
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The  colonists  were  terror-stricken ;  many  of  those 
living  on  the  frontier  abandoned  their  homes,  seeking 
refuge  in  the  more  thickly  settled  places,  or  in  the  coast 
towns. 

On  April  1 8  Philip  gathered  his  forces  about  Marl- 
borough and  Sudbury.  Capt.  Samuel  Brocklebank,  of 
Rowley,  commanded  the  garrison  at  the  former  place, 
with  a  force  of  fifty  men.  Word  was  sent  to  Boston  the 
next  day  that  the  Indians  were  there,  seemingly  bent  on 
mischief. 

Capt.  Samuel  Wadsworth,  of  Milton,  with  Lieutenant 
Sharp,  of  Muddy  River  (now  Brookline),  and  fifty  or 
more  men,  were  sent  from  Boston  at  once  to  relieve  the 
town.  Marching  rapidly,  they  reached  the  garrison  at 
Marlborough  on  the  night  of  the  twentieth,  without  seeing 
the  enemy,  though  they  had  already  killed  several  of  the 
inhabitants. 

From  the  summit  of  Nobscot  Philip  may  have  viewed 
the  valley  and  planned  his  mode  of  attack.  Silently, 
stealthily,  his  warriors  made  their  way  through  the 
forests,  taking  their  posts  of  vantage  for  the  work  of 
the  morrow. 

The  trees  swaying  in  the  evening  breeze  gave  no  sign 
of  the  dusky  foe  concealed  beneath  their  shadow.  The 
occasional  screech  of  the  owls  from  their  nests  among 
the  branches  alone  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night.  The 
people  slumbered  on,  little  dreaming  of  what  would  come 
at  break  of  day,  not  knowing  that  Wadsworth  had  come 
to  their  aid. 

In  the  town  and  garrisons  possibly  there  were  one 
hundred  men  and  boys  capable  of  bearing  arms,  while 
Philip,  it  is  said,  had  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  to  array  against  them. 

All  the  garrison  houses  were  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river :  the  Haynes  garrison  on  the  water-row  road,  near 
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the  meadows ;  the  Goodnow  garrison  on  the  mairi  road 
near  the  present  East  Sudbury  Station;  the  Major  Thos. 
Brown  garrison,  the  Parmenter  garrison,  a  block  house, 
and  the  Walker  garrison  ^  (the  only  one  now  remaining). 
Other  houses  were  strengthened  for  defence;  among 
them  was  the  home  of  Rev.  Edmund  Brown,  on  the  east 
side,  in  what  is  now  Wayland. 

At  early  dawn  Philip  gave  the  signal  for  attack.  The 
deserted  houses  on  the  outskirts  were  all  burned  to  the 
ground ;  then  they  turned  their  forces  against  the  garri- 
sons. In  the  stronger  ones  the  women  and  children 
sought  refuge,  where  their  husbands  and  sons  fought  by 
their  side.  These  women,  colonial  dames  of  another 
period,  who  could  mould  bullets  or  load  and  fire  a 
musket  if  need  be,  were  active  in  aiding  the  work  of 
defence.  The  Haynes  garrison  was  fiercely  assailed ; 
from  a  knoll  behind  the  house  the  Indians  poured  a  terri- 
ble fire.  A  cart  loaded  with  flax  was  set  in  flames,  but 
as  it  rolled  down  the  hill  it  upset;  a  barn  close  by  was 
set  on  fire,  but  a  fortunate  turn  of  the  wind  prevented  the 
house  from  catching.  After  it  had  been  destroyed  the 
besieged  fought  to  better  advantage. 

Observing  signs  of  weakness  in  the  enemy,  the  men 
went  forth  from  the  garrison,  soon  driving  the  Indians  to 
cover.  Fighting  in  the  open  was  never  to  their  liking, 
and  this  time  was  no  exception. 

Philip's  forces  were  widely  scattered,  every  garrison 
was  surrounded.  In  each  case  it  was  the  same  story  —  a 
stout  resistance  and  final  repulse.  Two  lives  were  lost  in 
the  garrisons,  while  Philip's  men  suffered  severely. 

Edward  Cowell  with  a  company  of  eighteen  mounted 
men,  coming  from  Brookfield,  left  Marlborough  by  a 
different  road  than  that  taken  by  Captain  Wadsworth. 

Cowell  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  Indians  which  greatly 
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outnumbered  his  small  force,  losing  four  men  killed,  one 
wounded,  and  having  five  horses  disabled. 

The  Indians  could  easily  have  killed  or  captured 
Cowell's  command  had  they  made  a  strong  effort,  but 
for  some  reason  they  did  not,  withdrawing  from  the 
contest  to  make  an  attack  on  Wadsworth's  men.  When 
Cowell  found  the  enemy  had  disappeared  in  his  front 
and  heard  the  firing  of  Wadsworth's  men  he  retraced  his 
steps  to  the  scene  of  the  skirmish,  where  he  buried  his 
dead  in  unknown,  unmarked  graves.^ 

The  sound  of  musketry  borne  on  the  morning  breeze 
told  Captain  Wadsworth  that  the  battle  in  Sudbury  town 
was  on.  Leaving,  in  the  Marlborough  garrison,  the 
men  who  had  become  exhausted  by  the  march  the  day 
before,  he  drew  on  Captain  Brocklcbank  for  as  many  to 
take  their  places;  then,  with  Brocklebank  and  his  own 
men,  he  started  on  the  fatal  march. 

For  several  miles  no  foe  was  seen,  the  sound  of  firing 
growing  more  distinct.  When  he  reached  a  point  where 
the  road  turned  to  the  north,  he  saw  a  body  of  Indians 
who  fell  back  as  he  approached.  Turning  into  the  old 
path  that  led  towards  Green  Hill  and  Sudbury  Centre,  he 
soon  found  that  Philip  had  trapped  him  with  a  large 
force.  The  woods  seemed  alive  with  the  terrible  foe. 
They  poured  a  terrific  fire  on  this  devoted  band,  but  the 
brave  Englishmen  were  undaunted,  and  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  top  of  Green  Hill,  where  for  hours 
they  held  the  red  fiends  at  bay. 

Reinforcements  were  coming  over  the  hills  from  Con- 

iFor  the  rest  of  the  day  Cowell  must  have  moved  very  slowly  and  cautiously, 
probably  through  the  woods,  keeping  under  cover,  as  he  had  but  a  few  miles  to 
march  to  reach  the  east  side  of  the  river;  yet  it  would  seem  as  if  it  must  have 
been  late  in  the  afternoon  before  he  arrived  there,  when,  joining  with  the  Water- 
town  men  and  the  "  ply  of  horse  "from  Captain  [Thomas]  Prentice's  troopers 
under  Corporal  [Solomon]  Phipps,  they  drove  the  Indians  across  the  river  and 
were  in  time  to  relieve  the  survivors  of  Wadsworth's  men  who  had  sought  safety 
in  the  old  mill. 
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cord  town  —  twelve  good  men  and  true  were  marching; 
when  they  were  close  by  the  Haynes  garrison  they  saw 
several  Indians  who  disappeared  in  the  woods.  They 
followed,  when  they  found  themselves  nearly  surrounded. 
They  struck  out  for  the  swampy  meadows,  but  only  one 
escaped  the  deadly  fire  of  the  foe.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
this  little  company. 

The  alarm  reached  Watertown  quickly,  and  Capt. 
Hugh  Mason  sent  his  company,  numbering  perhaps  forty 
men,  who  marched  at  once.  Reaching  the  East  parish, 
they  found  the  people  fighting  the  Indians  almost  at  their 
own  doors.  With  the  aid  of  Mason's  men  they  slowly 
but  surely  forced  the  Indians  back  over  the  causeway 
and  across  the  bridge  to  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
Returning  shot  for  shot,  they  held  their  own  for  several 
hours.  All  the  while  the  continued  volleys  from  Green 
Hill  told  the  story  of  Wadsworth  and  his  men.  To  reach 
them,  this  small  force  did  all  that  it  was  possible  for  men 
to  do.  Foot  by  foot  they  drove  the  enemy  back,  but  in 
vain.  The  Indians  made  a  mighty  effort  to  surround 
them.  There  were  over  two  hundred  savages,  giving  them 
the  odds  of  four  to  one.  The  whites  made  a  bold  stand, 
but  finding  that  their  efforts  to  break  the  lines  of  the  foe 
had  failed,  they  slowly  retreated  to  the  Goodnow  garri- 
son just  as  twilight  was  coming  on.  Here  they  remained 
until  dark  ;  then  they  marched  out  with  Crowell's  men 
and  a  squadron  of  Capt.  Thomas  Prentice's  troops  under 
command  of  Corp.  Solomon  Phipps  (who  had  marched 
from  Charlestown  to  relieve  the  Sudbury  men)  to  Noyes's 
Mill,  where  they  found  fourteen  of  VVadsworth's  men  who 
had  escaped,  though  several  were  badly  wounded. 

To  go  back  to  Captain  Wadsworth,  who  was  holding 
the  crest  of  the  hill  against  such  tremendous  odds  :  he  had 
lost  but  five  men.  Philip  and  his  force  were  unable  to 
drive  them  from  their  position.    The  Indians  had  suffered 
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greatly  from  the  telling  fire  of  the  whites.  Repulsed  at 
every  garrison,  driven  from  the  east  side  of  the  river  by 
an  inferior  force,  Philip  determined  to  take  a  terrible 
revenge  on  the  men  his  warriors  had  surrounded. 

The  sun  had  set,  a  strong  breeze  was  blowing;  Philip 
ordered  his  men  to  fire  the  forest,  which  was  full  of  dried 
leaves.  The  flames  spread  fast,  sweeping  everything  be- 
fore them.  This  new  foe  compelled  Wadsworth  and  his 
men  to  start  on  the  retreat  down  the  hill.  The  fierce 
forest  fire  in  the  rear,  a  superior  foe  on  either  flank,  com- 
pelled the  hardy  soldiers  to  fight  their  way  entirely  through 
a  gauntlet  flame  of  fire.  Here  they  made  their  last  stand, 
fighting  with  the  desperate  courage  of  men  who  realize 
that  all  hope  is  lost,  but  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  dearly. 
One  by  one  the  English  dropped  where  they  stood ;  half 
the  force  had  fallen  ;  twenty  men  still  survived.  There 
was  one  chance  left  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  hill,  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  distant.  Pulling  themselves  together  for 
the  final  effort,  they  broke  through  the  hostile  lines, 
seeking  safety  in  Noyes's  Mill;  six  had  been  wounded 
and  captured,  fourteen  had  escaped.  Thus  ended  the 
day.  Firing  had  ceased,  the  war-whoop  was  no  longer 
heard;  fifty  of  the  whites  had  been  killed,  many  were 
wounded,  the  burning  forest  grimly  lighting  the  scene 
of  carnage.  The  dead  were  left  where  they  fell,  sleep- 
ing under  a  canopy  of  stars.  Silence  reigned  on  the 
hill-top,  peace  in  the  valley.  By  daylight,  Philip  and 
his  warriors  had  fled,  having  killed  their  prisoners  dur- 
ing the  night. 

In  the  morning  the  Watertown  men  went  in  search  of 
the  Concord  men  who  had  been  slain.  They  found  the 
bodies  of  five,  carrying  them  in  canoes  to  the  foot  of  the 
old  town  bridge,  where  they  buried  them. 

Captain  Hunting,  of  Charlestown,  had  come  up  during 
the  night  with  his  company  of  Christian  Indians.  They 
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started  out  to  discover  where  Philip  and  his  forces  were 
located.  Finding  that  the  enemy  had  withdrawn,  they 
returned  and  reported  the  fact.  Then  the  combined  forces 
crossed  the  river.  Their  next  duty  was  to  gather  the 
bodies  of  the  slain,  assisting  the  whites  in  the  closing 
scene  of  the  Sudbury  fight. 

Standing  here  beside  the  spot  consecrated  to  the 
devoted  men  who  fell  in  defence  of  the  homes  and 
hearthstones  of  their  neighbors,  one  can  realize  the  bonds 
that  held  the  Bay  colonists  together. 

Simple  in  their  tastes,  honest  in  their  dealings,  loyal  to 
the  common  cause,  they  laid  down  their  lives,  fighting 
for  the  rights  which  they  as  Englishmen  saw,  in  their 
day,  and  for  which  the  provincial  American,  a  century 
later,  fought  out  again,  that  their  descendants  might 
live  and  labor  in  the  land  of  their  choice. 

These  were  brave  men  who  performed  brave  deeds, 
and  to-day  we,  who  live  in  this  grand  old  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  gather  about  this  monument,  paying 
our  humble  tribute  at  one  of  the  shrines  of  American 
Liberty. 


Joseph  Pepper  the  son  of  Robert  Pepper  was  slain  by  the  Indians 
21  of  Aprill 

Samuell  the  son  of  Peter  Gardner  was  slain  by  the  Indians  21  Aprill 
w^^  Cap*  Wads  worth 
'Thomas  Baker jun'" 

John  Roberts 
'  Thomas  Hawlej  Sen 

Nathanael  Sever 

W"  Cleaves 

Joseph  Pepper 

John  Sharpe 
•  Thomas  Hopkins 

Samuel  Gardner  L* 


were  all  slaihe  att  Sudbury 
by  the  Indians 

under  command  of  Cap*  Sam'^ 

Wadsworth  : 

upon  21  Aprill  1676 


From  Roxhury  Town  Becords,  1676. 
'  Robert  Wayles  of  Dorchester 


Men  of  Cowell's  company. 
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Names  of  the  Concord  men 
killed  at  Sudbury 
21  April  1676. 


John  Barnes 

Joseph  Buttrick 

James  Hosmer 

Samuel  Potter 

David  Corny 

Josiah  Wheeler 

William  Heywood,  of  Sudbury. 
Eliazer  Hawes  of  Dorchester  [Suffolk  Probate  Records] 
John  Howe, 
Henry  Axtell, 

Eleazer  Ward  all  of  Marlborough  were  killed  20*^  April 

Thomas  Plympton  with  a  Mr  Boon  and  son 
of  Sudbury  were  also  killed  20"^  April. 

The  total  force  of  the  colonists  is  estimated  as  follows : 

In  the  Sudbury  garrisons  80  men 

Capt.  Wadsw^orth's  company  50 

Cowell's  company  18 

from  Concord  12 

Watertown  40 

200 

Troopers  under  Corp'l  Phipps  20 


220 


The  troopers  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon  only  in  time 
to  assist  in  relieving  Wadsworth's  men  at  Noyse's  mill. 

The  list  of  killed  so  far  as  known  is  as  follows  : 

Capt.  Wadsworth  and  the  men  buried  beneath  the  monument  29 

Killed  in  the  garrisons  2 

Cowell's  men  buried  beside  the  road  (location  unknown)  4 
The  Concord  men  (five  v^^ere  buried  at  the  northerly  end  of 

the  town  bridge,  on  the  east  bank)  il 

Wadsworth's  men  captured  and  killed  by  torture  6 

52 


THE  DEPOSITTION  OF  EDWARD  COWELL 
Aged  About  years. 

This  deponantt  upon  oath  testifieth  that  I  being  upon  the  Coun- 
teries  Searvis  in  Aprill  last  and  haveing  under  my  Conduct  Eighteen 
men ; 

Upon  our  Returning  from  Mallberough  to  Boston;  and  About  three 
Milles  From  Sudbeury  Wee  ware  surprised  with  divers  Hundred  of 
Indians;  Wheere  of  this  Indian  Tom  was  one  (-)  by  a  grombling 
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signe  or  Noyse  thatt  hee  Majde;  as  in  My  Judgement  was  the  Cause 
of  our  being  ffiored  upon  ;  at  which  tyme  fower  of  my  Company  was 
killed  and  one  Wounded;  beside  ffive  horses  ware  disenabled  they 
Being  Shott  upon  Capt.  Wadsworths  Ingadgine  with  the  Indian  I 
wentt  Backe  and  Beuryed  the  fower  men  which  were  killed  whereof 
Thomas  Haw[leyJ  and  Hopkinsies  son  both  of  Roxbeury;  Goodman 
[Bakers]  son  and  Robert  Wayle[s]  of  Dorchister.  *  [Edmund  RiceJ 
Sworn  to  before  the  Council  19  June  1676. 

Edward  Rawson  Secretary. 

Mass.  Arch.,  Vol.  30,  p.  205. 

Capt.  Samuel  Hunting  raised  a  company  of  "Praying  Indians," 
which  mustered  here,  and  in  April  was  under  orders  to  march  to 
Chelmsford.  But  on  the  twenty-first  of  April,  "about  midday,  tid- 
ings came  by  many  messengers,  that  a  great  body  of  the  enemy  "  had 
attacked  Sudbury.  **Just  at  the  beginning  of  the  lecture  there, 
(Charlestown,)  as  soon  as  these  tidings  came,  Major  Gooking  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Danforth  (two  of  the  magistrates),  who  were  then  hear- 
ing the  lecture  sermon,  being  acquainted  herewith,  withdrew  out  of 
the  meeting  house,  and  immediately  gave  orders  for  a  ply  of  horse 
belonging  to  Captain  [Thomas]  Prentiss',  under  conduct  of  Corporal 
[Solomon]  Phipps,  and  the  Indian  company  under  Captain  Hunting, 
forthwith  to  march  away  for  the  relief  of  Sudbury."  ^  They  reached 
Sudbury  at  night.^ 

\^Rev.  John  Eliofs  Records  of  the  First  Church  in  Roxbury,  Mass.'l 

[1676  mo.  4]  10  day  some  captive  women  &  children  w''  set  downe, 
shipped  to  be  sold  for  slaves. 

12  day  capt  Tom  having  rendered  himself,  was  brought  downe, 
a  great  rage  was  against  him. 

14  day  I  was  at  the  Court,  called  to  be  there.  Cowel  &  oth" 
testified  y"  saw  him  at  Sudbury  fight,  he  denyed  and  saith  he  was 
y"  sick  &  nev.  ingaged  ags^  the  English,  only  when  y"  were  sur- 
prized by  the  enemie  a  devil  put  it  into  his  hd.  to  be  willing  to  goe 
^th  ^.m  knowing  the  rage  of  the  English. 

[1676  mo.  4]  15  day  I  visited  the  p^'soners,  everything  looketh 
w'^  a  sad  face.    God  frowneth. 

19  day  Capt  Tom  was  tryed  on  his  life,  but  I  had  not  the  least 
knowledg  of  it,  &  y^'fore  was  not  p^'sent,  he  was  condemed,  upon 
Cowells  oath,  &  the  others. 

1  The  name  of  Edmund  Rice  is  in  the  margin.    He  was  probably  one  of  those 
of  Sudbury  killed. 
"Soldiers  in  King  Philip's  war." — Bodge,  p.  179. 
*  Gooking,  in  "  Annals  of  American  Antiquarian  Society,"  pp.  510-512. 
»  Froihinghara's  "  History  of  Charlestown,"  p.  179. 
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20  day  I  went  to  the  p^son  to  comfort  I  dealt  faithfully  w*^ 
him,  to  confess  if  w^"  true,  w'"ofF  he  is  accused  &  for  w*^^  he  is  con- 
demned.   I  believe  he  sayth  the  truth. 

The  same  20  day  was  Court  at  charlstowne,  thither  the  Gov'no' 
went  to  keepe  Court,  because  they  want  magistrates  in  y«  county 
two  being  dead,  &  a  3^  left  out. 

There  y^'  did  appoynt  the  day  of  thanksgiving,  to  be  held  the  5* 
day  seavennight  after,  viz.  on  the  29*  of  this  month. 

21  day  was  the  fast  at  the  North  church,  where  we  saw  a  mighty 
p^'senc  &  assistanc  of  the  spirit  of  grace,  m^  Allins  prayre  &  m' 
Math'"s  prayre  &  sermon  w^  sad  p'phesys  to  sick  sick  new  England. 

afore  the  worship  began  I  visited  to  p^'soners  &  after  it  was  done, 
I  went  to  the  Gov'no'^  &  intreated  y*  Capt  Tom  might  have  liberty 
to  pVe  y'  he  was  sick  at  the  time  w^  the  fight  was  at  Sudbury,  & 
y*  he  was  not  their,  it  might  not  be,  but  he  did  expi'esse  how  bad  a 
man  Tom  was.  I  told  him,  y*  at  the  great  day  he  should  find  y* 
Christ  was  of  anothe^  mind,  or  words  to  y*  purpose,  so  I  dep'ted. 

22  Boston  lecture,  afore  sermon  the  marshal  gave  me  a  paper  y* 
is  the  printed  ord'"  for  the  day  of  thanksgiving,  &  after  sermon  he 
hurried  away  the  p'soners  to  execution.  I  accompanj'^i  him  to  his 
death,  on  the  Ladder  he  lifted  up  his  hands  &  said,  I  did  never  lift 
up  hand  against  the  English,  nor  was  I  at  sudbury,  only  I  was 
willing  to  goe  away  w*'^  the  enemise  y*  surprised  us.  W°  the  ladder 
was  turned  he  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven  prayre  wise  &  so  held 
yiii  till  strength  failed,  &  y"  by  degres  y^'  sunk  downe. 
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INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  MONUMENT. 


THIS  MONUMENT  IS  ERECTED  BY  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS   AND   THE  [TOWN    OF   SUDBURY,    IN  GRATEFUL 
REMEMBRANCE  OF  THE  SERVICES  AND  SUFFERING  OF  THE 
FOUNDERS    OF  THE   STATE,   AND   ESPECIALLY   IN    HONOR  OF 
CAPT.  SAMUEL  WADSWORTH,  OF  MILTON; 
CAPT.  BROCKLEBANK,  OF  ROWLEY; 
LIEUT.  SHARP,  OF  BROOKLINE; 
AND  TWENTY-SIX  OTHERS,  MEN  OF  THEIR  COMMAND,  WHO  FELL 
NEAR  THIS  SPOT,  ON  THE  18TH  OF  APRIL,   1676,  WHILE  DEFENDING 
THE  FRONTIER  SETTLEMENTS  AGAINST  THE  ALLIED  INDIAN  FORCES 
OF  PHILIP  OF  POKANOKET. 
1852. 


The  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  prove  that  the 
Sudbury  Fight  occurred  April  21,  1676,  and  not  the 
1 8th,  as  inscribed  on  the  monument. 


